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SHC -ANNUAL  TECHNICAL  REPORT 


nWERNATIONAL  BEHAVIOR  ANALYSIS: 
j PRELIMINARY  FINDINGS 

This  report  covers  the  period  February  1,  1976  through 

September  30)  1976 

This  report  constitutes  the  final  technical  report  of  year  two  of 
the  International  Behavior  Analysis  (IBA)  Project.  The  Project's  basic  goal 
is  to  provide  a means  for  producing  comparative,  empirical  generalizations 
about  how,  when,  and  why  nations  are  likely  to  act,  react,  and  interact. 


Three  distinct  kinds  of  behavior  are  being  analyzed.  First,  the 
identification  of  sources  of  national  action  is  a central  objective.  Nations 
act  externally  in  response  to  domestic  and/or  foreign  stimuli.  Three 
domestic  (or  internal)  and  tv;o  foreign  (or  external)  sources  of  behavior 
have  been  identified.  These  components  (or  collections  of  source  factors) 
include:  (l)  psychological;  (2)"political;  (3)  societal;  (U)  interstate; 

and  (5)  global  clu.stors  of  determinants. 
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The  second  kind  of  behavior  involves  the  processes  of  iQitj.ative  decision- 
making . How  does  a nation  initiate  an  external  action?  Thav  is,  alfler  one 
or  more  conditions  generate  a decision  occasion,  how  docs  the  nation  respond? 

Similar  in  nature  is  responsive  decision-making . These  processes  occur 
when  the  nation  is  acted  upon.  The  action  of  the  other  nation  — the  primary 
source  — provides  the  stimulus  for  a responsive  action.  The  decision-making 
processes  which  characterize  the  formulation  of  a response  constitute  the 
scope  of  this  form  of  behavior. 

In  order  to  explain  and  predict  the  sources  and  processes  of  inter- 
national behavior,  it  is  necessary\to  engage  in  coraparative  research.  The 
LEA  Project  has  consequently  initiated  the  task  of  classif;/ing  nations  and 
events. 

Year  two  has  been  devoted  to  the  task  of  oi'crationalizing  the  framc.-worl: 
which  was  construcoed  and  refined  during  year  one  of  research.  The  framewori'. 
itself  con.sist.s  of  source  factors  or  components,  initiative  and  responsive 
denision-maki.ng  processes,  £ind  the  nation  and  event  classificatory  schemes. 

The  classification  of  nations  expends  and  refines  prior  efforts  in  the 
fields  of  comparative  and  international  politics.  The  TEA  nation  attributes 
data  set  consists  of  ?3  variables  for  the  years  from  to  1970.  Economic, 

capability,  and  ['P’vcrnmental  factors  are  all  represented.  Data  were  collected 
for  the  56  states  which  fulfilled  the  criterion  of  liaving  initiated  hO  or 
more  international  events  between  I966  and  1;)70. 

Preliminary  findings  concerning  tlie  natica  data  set  indicate  that  nations 
can  he  compared  on  the  basis  of  four  basic  dimensions:  economic;  capability; 
governmental;  and  political  stability.  The  ho  nations  can  be  classified  in 
five  categories.  TTie  five  groupings  have  been  11  li'd.://est;  East;  Third 
V/orld ; Developing;  and  Poor.  The  findings  have  implications  for  social  scien- 
tific and  policy-relevant  research,  further  inouiry  will  be  undertaken  on  the 
nation  data  set  as  vjoll  as  the  other  elements  of  t-o  framework. 
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A.  INTRODUCTION 


From  the  perspectives  of  knowledge  and  action,  foreign  policy  analysis 
has  been  disappointing.  As  a scientific  enterprise,  foreign  policy  research 
has  failed  to  produce  reliable  generalizations  or  satisfactory  theories. 

Given  the  prevailing  practice  of  testing  ad  hoc  hypotheses,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  cumulative  luiov;ledge  has  not  been  amassed. 

Policy-makers  have  even  more  justification  for  expressing  dissatis- 
faction with  the  results  of  foreign  policy  inquiry.  A decade  of  sustained 
jfamework-construction  and  hypothesis-testing  has  failed  to  yield  kncu^ledge 
which  can  contribute  to  the  policy  process  directly  or  indirectly. 

Direct  research  --  or  research  v;hich  is  of  immediate  relevance  to  the 
policy  community  — is  subsumed  under  the  label  of  applied  research.  The 
Interstate  Behavior  Analysis  (IBA)  Project  has  been  attempting  to  produce 
research  which  is  indirectly  relevant.  Such  research  does  not  permit  a 
direct  application  of  Icnca'rlodge  to  action.  Hcn-;ever,  indirect  policy  research 
is  of  potential  utility  to  policy-makers.  The  TEA  framework  is  a basic 
social  scientific  tool  which  can  be  adapted  for  policy-relevant  inquiry. 

A particular  element  of  tiie  framework  — t!ic  state  classification  scheme  -- 
will  be  the  focus  here.  States  should  be  classified  in  order  to  realize  the 
goal  of  acquiring  valid,  reliable  (and  scientific)  Icno^'jledge . The  process 
of  grouping  states  also  provides  some  assistance  to  those  who  must  formulate 
and  implement  foreign  policy. 
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B.  A PRODUCTIVE  CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEVJORK 
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FOR  FOREIGN  POLICY  ANALYSIS 
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Prior  to  describing  the  state  classification  scheme  and  illuminating 
some  of  its  scientific  and  policy-relevant  features,  the  entire  framevjork 
should  be  presented.  The  iVamework  ’..tiich  we  have  constructed  and  refined 
simply  organizes  the  disparate  factors  which  prior  research  has  singled  out. 

The  construction  of  the  framework  has  not  uncovered  astonishing  new  facts 
and  interrelationships.  Nor  has  a genuine  model  been  developed.  The  frame- 
work is  offered  as  a device  for  imposing  order  on  the  real  world  of  foreign 
policy.  The  total  framework  at  least  reminds  the  scholar  or  policy-analyst 
that  his  or  her  particular  interests  should  be  viewed  vathin  the  context 
of  the  larger  scope  of  foreign  policy  analysis. 

One  of  the  crucial  distinctions  in  foreign  policy  analysis  concerns 
the  difference  between  source  and  process  analysis.  The  focus  in  s_ource 
analysis  is  on  certain  internal  and/or  external  stimuli  which  generate  foreign 
policy  behavior.  A more  detailed  breakdotjn  vrould  include  five  clusters  of 
determinants:  individual;  group;  state;  interstate;  and  global. 

After  a state  decides  to  respond  to  a given  set  of  stimuli,  its 
decision-making  machinery  is  activated.  The  decision-making  process  occ'ors 
when  a state  is  initiating  a foreign  policy  action  or  reacting  to  an  action 
which  had  been  received  from  another  international  actor.  Thus,  initiative 
and  responsive  decision-making  inquiry  exomi:>lifi'  the  scope  of  process  analysis . 

Source  factors,  foreign  policy  behavior,  and  tyqic  of  state  comprise 
the  three  variable  clusters  for  the  framework  which  is  a direct  outgro\-:th 
of  the  preceding  conceptualization.  The  framework  consists  of  independent, 
intervening,  and  dependent  variables. 

1.  indepenuent  Variables:  The  Components 


Source  variables  may  be  vicv:ed  as  tte  detorminonts  of  foreign  policy 
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behavior.  Source  factors  include  a variety  of  internal  and  external 
determinants.  For  purposes  of  analytical  clarity,  such  factors  may  be 
grouped  into  variable  realms  or  components-  Components  are  vertically 
arranged  sets  of  variables  of  the  same  type. 

There  are  five  variable  areas  or  components  within  v;hich  researchers 
can  identify  specific  variables,  such  as  decision-maker  values  (psychological 
component),  public  opinion  (political  component),  economic  indicators 
(societal  component),  alliance  ties  (interstate  component),  and  status-rank 
(global  component).  Ih'entually,  foreign  policy  analysts  should  attengjt  to 
rank  variables  and  components  in  the  contexts  of  varying  types  of  states 
and  foreign  policies.  In  addition  to  this  assessment  of  relative  explaiiatory 
po^-jer,  the  causal  configurations  v/hich  characterise  the  interrelationships 
of  components  should  also  be  elucidated. 

2.  Intervening  Variables:  Type  of  State 

We  are  positing  that  static  state  characteristics  iiitervcne  between 
the  source  factors  and  the  dependent  variable  cluster  of  foreign  policy 
behavior.  Generalizations  about  the  behavior  of  all  states  would  be  of 
very  limited  value  to  either  policy-makers  or  social  scientists.  States 
must  be  grouped;  the  state  t^/ping  scheme  represents  a filtering  screen  vfnich 
mediates  between  the  source  factors  and  foreign  policy  behavior. 

State  attributes  may  bo  divided  into  three  distinct  dimensions.  The 
first  dimension  subsumes  those  factors  related  to  a state's  economic  structiu’e. 
Governmental  structm'e  comprises  the  second  classificatory  basis.  Gtate 
capabilities  (size,  military  pox/er,  and  resource  base)  constitute  the  third 
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dimension . 


3-  Dependent  Variables:  Type  of  Foreign  Policy 


It  is  a truism  that  classification  precedes  explanation  in  scientific 
inquiiry.  References  to  the  general  behavior  of  all  states  v;ould  not  he 
very  helpful;  similarly,  generalizations  about  "foreign  policy"  as  an  un- 
differentiated phenomenon  serve  only  to  obfuscate  analysis.  Without  coherent, 
reliable  classifications,  v;e  uould  be  forced  to  conclude  that  "states  in 
general  generally  act." 

The  empiricul  study  of  a state's  behavior  requires  that  the  action 
element  of  foreign  policy  behavior  be  given  sufficient  emphasis  (Andriole, 
Wilkenfeld,  and  Hopple,  1975b:  35).  In  operational  terms,  actions  may  be 

equated  -ijith  events:  o.n  event  is  a discrete  portion  of  reality  (Riker, 

1957:  5^-59).  Any  foreign  policy  event  is  comprised  of  at  least  six 
dimensions:  (l)  spatial;  (2)  temporal;  (3)  relational;  (4)  situational; 

(5)  substantial;  and  (6)  behavioral.  Operationally,  foreign  policy- 
behaviors  may  be  classificxl  in  tei-ms  of  the  question  "uho  does  vfhat  to  uhom, 
where,  when,  over  what,  and  in  what  immediate  contc::t?" 

4.  The  Framework-Variable  Interrelationships 

A framework  is  defined  as  a set  of  variables  and  a specification  of 
their  expected  interrelationships.  The  concepts  of  components,  component 
variables,  state  classif icatory  scheme,  event  or  foreign  policy  classifi- 
catory  scheme,  soiu’cc  analysis,  and  process  analysis  have  ncaj  been  introduced 
and  explicated.  These  concepts  arc  the  building  blocks  for  tlx  framework, 
which  is  presented  in  Figure  1. 

As  the  figure  indicates,  the  framev;ork  consists  of  three  clusters  of 
variables.  For  soirrcc  analysis,  the  independent  variables  are  dsriveel  from 
one  or  more  of  the  five  components.  Type  of  foreign  policy  is  obviously 
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the  dependent  variable.  Tyi^e  of  state  is  posited  to  bo  intervening  in  an 
analytical  sense.  Source  factors  and  foreign  policy  behavior  v;ill  be  expected 
to  exhibit  vaiying  types  of  relationships  as  the  struct'oral  characteristics 
of  different  groups  of  states  are  considered. 

A single  aiialytical  franev;ork  can  accommodate  both  source  and  process 
analyses  by  simply  reversing  the  postulated  causal  chain.  Responsive  decision- 
making or  process  analysis  vieus  foreign  policy  behavior  as  the  independent 
variable.  Component  factors  become  dependent  variables  rather  than  sources 
or  determinants.  A classic  example  of  responsive  process  analysis  is  the  case 
study  of  the  United  States  decision  to  intei'vene  in  tiie  Korean  VJar  (Paige, 
1968).  Another  state's  action  (the  perceived  stimulus  and  independent 
variable)  provoked  ciiangcs  in  siich  componojiv.  variables  as  elite  attitudes 
and  public  opinion.  In  responsive  process  a!'ialysis,  the  type  of  state 
cluster  continues  to  fi,inci:ion  in  an  inuervening  fashion. 

Initiative  process  ana,lysis  refers  tc  those  occasions  when  a state  is 
involved  in  the  formulation  of  a foreign  policy  action.  The  factor(s) 
which  give  rise  to  a "decision  occasion"  (i.e.,  source  factors  from  the  com- 
ponents) have  already  set  the  stage  for  a series  of  dcci.sional  phases.  In 
this  case,  the  state  is  not  responding  to  an  input  from  another  actor  but 
is  involved  in  the  process  of  formulating  its  OT.'n  output.  C^s.r  on'-r.'t  i'ac'.or.: 
may  be  both  independent  and  dejicndent  in  initiative  p'.rocess  analysir, . 

The  framei7oric  udiicli  is  'Icscribed  above  is  obviously  indebted  to  its 
predecessors  in  the  comparative  study  of  foreign  policy  behavior.  At  the 
came  time,  several  innovations  distinguish  the  framework  from  earlier 
formulations.  One  is  tiie  e:q)licit  distinctions  among  sciu’ce  analysis, 
initiative  process  analysis,  and  responsive  process  analysis.  Foreign 
policy  analysts  have  amassed ’ w-'hu'il data  and  tested  hypotheses  witliout 
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attempting  to  demarcate  the  Gubfield's  scope  or  inquiry.  Our  initial 


conceptualizing  convinced  uc  of  the  need  to  distinguish  consistently  and 
unambiguously  bet-'jcen  the  sootcc-s  of  foreign  policy  behavior  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  foreign  policy-raaking  aiid  policy- implementation. 

A second  innovation  is  the  clustering  of  static  state  character ictics 
into  a separate  and  intervening  variable  realm.  It  is  ciu’  contention 
that  starrlard  attributes  such  as  size  and  development  de  not  directly 
determine  or  "cause"  foreign  policy  behavior.  A state's  foreign  policy 
behavior  is  the  product  of  immediate  and  more  dynamic  factors.  Long'-tera 
structural  characteristics  should  be  used  to  classify  states;  a comprehenoiv 
t:,7)ology  of  foreign  policy  actors  can  be  employed  as  a "filter"  bstveen 
genuine  independent  variables  from  the  fiv-'  components  and  tl^e  dopendeni: 
variable  of  foreign  policy.  ‘ 


A CLASSH'ICATORY  SCHEI-IE  FOR  FORRIGII  POLICY  ACTORS'' 

fne  careful  construction  of  classificalory  scliemcs  is  an  iy.port.ant 
stop  in  the  development  of  iuiOHlefige , i;het,her  t);ia  bo  in  t!:c  2>hysical, 
biological,  or  social  sciences.  The  sot  of  classification  alloys  one  ■'ro 
differentiate  amonig  the  conditions  uliicii  g'ivc  rise  to  srccific  plie.'nn.icna . 
Fail'urc  to  classify  forces  analysts  to  f orr.u;.lato  ■'/ague  generalizations 
about  the  entire  vmi'vciu'.o  of  cases  or  to  feev.s  on  if iosynci'atic  learsu'os 
of  particular  units. 

As  the  logical  s'n'p  vililrd;  precedes  tlie  rni’nul;',tion  of  ..vcncral  pro- 
positions, a classification  scheme  should  j'erform  m;o  functions: 

(l)  It  shoul'  facilitate  comparison  among  different  tpav.:  aiid  aid 
in  the  discovery  of  significant  characteristics  tint  arc 
logica],].y  inf'cpcr.iient  of  the  criteria  dcfiining  the  tAaie::  b'ut 
empirically  associa'tcd  vith  thic  difforenv.  t;,0)e." : 


[7 ) It  luioult  also  i’aci-:-itat  ; cnnipart;  oL'i::  ■'..'i  triin  each  t;,T'C , ’.lith 

th'.'  nttributee  licld  in  c-.Kanon  by  al?i,  ot  tie  cyntcr.iG  uithiji  t'.c 
tyy,o  seryiny  as  the  coihrol  variables,  er  r-araincters  (Lijitnarl, 
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y :;orlc  ’■n  political  science  has  focused  upon  the 
ccirc  (see,  for  exanple , Blondol,  1972;  Alinond  and 
, 19<?o;  Daia,  1970;  Cutricht , I963).  The  deyree  of 
ical  system  has  also  I.-  e.’i  a ma.jor  concern  (Lipset, 


IVele  G'  rr,  ipT'd;  hc-esluin,  I962).  T'lc  level  c."'  military  capability,  and 
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T\7o  racthoilolof-^ical  iGcucc  :.iust  be  arl(lre::.ecd  in  connection  v;ith  t!ic 
type  of  claccif icatory  scheme  to  bo  developed  here.  Fii’ct,  v;hen  reicrring 
to  states,  it  is  critical  to  distinguish  te'n.;een  the  structural  attributes 
of  a society,  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  level  of  performance  in  various 
sp!;eres,  on  the  other.  Tlu.-  level  of  ]3erf ornance , or  the  degree  to  uhicli 
the  society  is  satisfying  basic  economic,  political,  and  social  needs,  has 
been  incorpo?'ated  into  the  component  portion  of  the  framework.  Structural 
characteristics,  ’.e  ich  pertain  primarily  to  tlie  economic  and  political  system, 
will  be  viewed  as  Important  classificatory  variables. 

Another  way  of  view’ing  t]iis  distincticr.  is  to  contrast  attributes 
\.'hich  are  relax. ively  stable  over  time  ( sir  .■ct'.u'al)  wixh  i'acters  v.’;iic;i  a.ro 
more  dynamic  in  uavure  and  are  sub;iect  to  short  rxux  fl:;ctuatiru;S  (perf ormance ) . 
Performance  characteristics  rxay  have  a short  v-erm  effec  upon  ti:e  formulation 
oi'  foreign  policy  wi.;  in  a state,  vd'.ir.’r  i : struc  v'xral  ciuiroci  crust  if;s  may 
bo  viex;ed  as  ti''.  ec.nte:ct  :;it!nn  ^;hicl!  j’or-.  igi:  policy  'locisions  are  made. 

VJh-ile  it  is  conceecd  that-  it  may  ixo':  alx;ays  be  pos-sible  is  maintai.n  a rigid 
distinction  bet-:cen  structure  and  perforniauru.;,  will  atts;;px  to  be  o.z 
c].car  as  possible  os;  xiiir.  ps-int. 

A second  issue,  pcriair.s  'i  o the  type  of  i.nd'' wliich.  will  be  goiueratcc 
by  til-.:'  class! ficai.ory  . Prior  reseca'ch  'aas  failed  to  incori  oraic 

a S'iX'fic.iontly  lar/oj  saiur.l':.  ?f  relevant  varirdilen.  L'i  fact,  empirical 
work  in  fnr.aign  pollcry  anal;ssis  has  tradi t lofialiy  iw.ve.lvou  the  u;u;  'nlo' 
one  variable  for  each  classlf icatory  ditionslon.  The  political  diiucnaion 
is  fi’iviuently  reduccil  to  an  accountalxility  ■■.■'Sonrrr  i.a'.ici;  is  indexed  V;, 
freedom  of  the  ja'.'  .':::.  T'da.l  .gross  nationaj.  ]i;'o;lenu  1'  used  to  reiire.'u'ut 
the  sine  factor.  Ti  e luconomic  ximension  is  eitcn  ecuated  \?ith  ocononlc 
development;  I'l'C/'r  nailonaj.  irodui't  per  caiwita  is  then  cinployed  to  op<m’a- 
l.lcjrialise  dc'viulr.i'nen i: . A !.r;Ltiple  indicat- r strau...;--:-  is  empir'ioally  more 

... — 


realistic  and  theoretically  nore  productiV'. . 


The  assumption  is  that  the  structural  attributes  of  states  constitute 
the  context  in  uh.icl;  ttn’clcni  policy  actions  are  taken.  The  attributes  nay  bo 
derived  from  three  General  areas;  economic  structure;  capability  (sise, 
military  pjouer,  resource  base):  and  governmental  structure  (political  develop 
mentj  structui'o,  stability) . In  contrast  to  the  single  indicator  approac'n, 

;;e  operau ionalisc  ilic  structural  attribute  dorialn  vith  23  specific  variables. 


1.  Economic  Structure  Diinonsion 


Both  the  theoretical  and  empirical  ’jorl:  in  foreign  policy  analysis  have 
identified  economic  structure — usually  in  the  form  of  economic  devclo}.'- 


ment--as  a key  factor  in  both  source  and  process  analysis.  The  rescareh  of 
Bosenau  (19C.6,  I'l^t'f?’),  Casanova  (I966),  O'Leary  (19^)9),  and  Butucll  (I969) 


attests  to  the  presu.i.ied  Impact  of  economic  variables  on  foreivn 
behavior.  In  addition,  empirical  uork  by  Last  (1973);  Keaji  and 
(1973),  East  and  irermann  (197^0;  Salmorc  and  Horrsann  (19*.'9)  and 


ilcGouan 

Salmore 


(1979)  identifies  economic  development  as  one  of  several  structural  factors 
'uhich  plays  a crucial  role  in  dcterminizic  differences  in  Ujc  forclr;  pjolicy 


behavior  of  states. 


It  shovild  be  pointed  out  tliat  tlie  liters' urc  ;iunt  cited  has  not 
distinguis’ied  carefully  bchsecn  the  structiu’al  a;sd  performance  asp'oets  01 
thc'  economic  factor.  Tlicrc  also  been  sor.i'.'  co;;fusion  over  tlic  co!;cen/ts 
of  economic  ■Icveloj'mcnt,  modernization,  anti,  ne'tional  dcvelojimcnt  in 
general.  Furthcu'i.iore , much  o:''  tl’.e  li!.cratuTc  fa.il.".  to  deal  uith  t;v: 
di.."i: inct.ion  bclu.-een  i.cvel  of  economic  devclr'omeirl.  and  type  of  ccoiior.iic 
syste:,’'. , a r’.ore  politically  related  concept.  Finally,  ih.ore  is  a lack,  of 
con."ensu,s  over  llic  ;-/-ncral  (iviestion  of  --hat  crjn.'.n-i  iutc  thc  most  usefui 
indicai  jiT.  of  level  of  econoriic  development  . 


■I'Wf  .w;  =* 
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In  conformity  vith  the  (3cneral  stratey;/  of  a nultiple  indicator 
approach,  the  project  finally  centered  its  attention  on  six  variables  v/hich 
tapped  the  economic  structural  characteristics  that  are  expected  to  exert 
an  impact  on  foreicn  policy  behavior.  These  variables  arc; 

(1)  Gross  national  product  per  capta; 

(2)  Percent  of  g^oss  domestic  product  oriGinatinc  in  agricultiure ; 

(3)  Percent  of  gross  domestic  product  originating  in  industry; 

(4)  Energy  consumption  per  capita; 

(5)  Percent  of  total  ccononically  active  male  i;opulation  engaged  | 

in  agric-oltural  occupations;  I 

j 

(6)  Percent  of  total  economically  active  male  population  engaged 
in  professional  and  technical  occupations. 

j 

2.  Capability  Dimenr;ion 

The  term  "capability"  is  used  to  signify  the  incorporation  of  those 
atsributes  v.'hich  liave  traditionally  been  vieved  as  the  primary  determinants 
of  interstate  behavior.  This  complex  of  attributes  h.as  often  been  referred 
to  i.n  the  literat'di’o  as  "pcp./cr."  The  capabilitj^  dimension  yields  throe 
clisL:.nct  groupings  of  sti’uctiu’al  ttributcr. ; size;  military  power;  and 
resoua’ce  base. 

I 

Vi’iile  each,  of  tliosc  groupings  concerns  a diffcr<  ;it  aspect  of  capairilit;,' 
and  power  potential,  th.cre  has  been  a general  lac:;  -f  clarity  in  ti:0 
literature  oor.cerning  tiue  role  whicii  each,  play.s  in  the  foreign  policy 
process.  Ilucl:  of  tiie  IJ.tei’uture  focuses  on  oik-  of  iiiosc-  th.rce  fso.  ,'os. 

For  example,  the  Kosenaii  (id',';)  sclieme  utilioer;  .sise  usuall.y  o;  crs.ti  :vnalizcd 
as  population,  in  co:,:tinnti;ni  with  level  of  ■jco''.o: :ic  1 'vclopment  and  poli- 
tical accoiinlal' id.i ' In  ovPv-o  po  classify  fcr'oi;’:n  policy  actsrs.  Cmiilarly, 
til'';  importance  ol'  rcsciu'ce  I’-nse  as  a factor  in  for’.-iyn  policy  behavior  ha.s 
been  emphasized  (hprout  aud  .hprc'U'  , lyyi).  Th,.-  •..•volution  of  the  ri.ccnt 


iiiiiata 


.A 


energy  crisis  highlicJits  the  fact  fiat  those  states  T;hicli  are  relatively 
veak  in  terms  of  size  and  military  capability  but  possess  a vital  natural 
resource  such  as  oil  can  play  a profound  role  in  the  international  arena. 

The  variables  chosen  to  index  the  capability  dimension  are  subdivided 
into  three  subgroups: 


(7)  Total  area; 

(8)  Total  population; 

(9)  Gross  national  product; 

Military  Po\;er 

(10)  Total  military  nanperaer; 

(11)  Total  defense  oxoconditui'e ; 

(12)  Defense  expenditure s per  capita; 

Reso'urce  Base 

(13)  Percent  of  energy  consir.ied  domestically  produced. 


3.  Governmental  Structure  Dimension 
Scholars  of  comparative  and  interstate  r-olitics  agree  tliat  t;,cvc  of 
political  structure  represents  an  important  factor  for  classifying  states. 
In  -;’act,  it  is  perhaps  the  only  dimension  -.;ldcl!  is  ha  sized  botii  V;-  thCo- 
c ;.”"'crned  vith  classifying  do-mcstic  systems  and  by  those  concerned  'v.'it!; 


foreJ.gn  j.olicy  analyr.is. 

The  most  uidely  used  ilstlnction  uith  regard  to  governmental  stu'ictiu’c 
is  the  extent  to  v/hich  the  political  system  is  ojicn  or  closed  (Farrell, 
1966).  In  this  regard,  it  is  important  to  emphasino  the  very  important 
distinctions  among  t!ic  notions  of  democratization,  political  dcvolopr.ient , 
and  political  stability.  Gillespie  deals  mlt!:  this  distinction  as  follotrs 
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In  neasurinff  political  development  ^;e  lool:  for  such 
political  indicators  as  the  size  of  the  governriental 
bureaucracy,  the  proportion  of  the  governmental  budget 
provided  for  administrative  personnel,  the  number  of 
governmental  agencies,  the  specialization  of  tasks 
assigned  to  governmental  employees,  and  so  on.  In 
measuring  democracy  and  democratization,  such  indicators 
as  the  degree  of  competitiveness  in  elections  and  in  the 
legislature,  the  extent  of  suffrage,  and  ths  degree  of 
censorship  arc  used  (1971:  376-377). 

Furthermore,  as  Gillespie  (1971:377)  again  poir.ts  out,  \;hile  there  is 

empirical  evidence  -irtiich  suggests  that  stability  is  necessary  for  the 

maintenance  of  democracy,  it  is  not  automatically  the  case  that  tlierc  is  a 

perfect  relationship  beti’cen  political  stability  and  democracy. 

There  has  been  considerable  confusion  concerning  the;sc  distinctions, 
as  v;ell  as  over  the  closely  related  difference  betveen  structure  and 
p'  rformance.  Thus,  Snen;  (1971),  building  uh.e  vori:  of  Baniis  aii:. 

Text  or  (1963),  devcl  otjs  n scale  of  political  development  whic,:  Lncoi  r.  ’•■tes 
r.u.ruct'ural  variables,  such  as  the  representative  character  of  the  i\ 


i 'codom  of  group  opposition;,  type  of  political  leadership,  currci't 


o.l.eotorau 


sy  'tern,  and  freedom  of  the  press,  as  well  as  performance  variables  rncli  as 
g07'.;rnment  ctaiiility,  stability  of  the  party  system,  and  the  current  status 
of  Lne  legislature  and  .-xecui.ive . Similarly,  GrecG  and  Banks  (19C9)  , in 

■ • factor  analysis  of  i.i;o  Cross-Polity  Sixvcy  variables,  isolate  e.c  u;,  -- 
U'h:  is  a str’uctural  facti:>r — and  differ" 'ntiatirip.  and  consensus--v',.'.ia'!  are 

clca,riy  performance  factors. 

^.■'i'.pirical  research  lias  clearly  established  the  importance  of  ;-;sv ..  ri’- 
mentirl  structure  as  a factor  in  explaining  foroi,;:n  policy  behavior. 

Studies  by  Salmoro  (1972);  Sa.lmorc  and  Ilornann  (19^9) , Fast  and  her::'..a:in  (197'0: 


Moore  (197^0, 


and  Iloggard  (197*^).,  Resenau  mid  Ramsey  (19('7). 


Feierabend  and  Fcicrabcnd  (lOCC),  and  Phillips  and  Hall  (I970)  liave  all 


J 


E 


.1' 
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attempted  to  assess  the  potency  of  political  structiire  relative  to  other 
societal  variables  in  cxplaininc  foreicn  policy  behavior,  lie  intend  to 
continue  these  efforts  by  supplementing  the  open  versus  closed  categories 
v/ith  a i.'ide  range  of  political  structure  variables. 

Vniile  the  variables  uhich  conprise  the  economic  and  capability 
dimensions  were  identified  and  measured  uith.out  too  much  difficulty,  measures 
for  the  governmental  dimension  v;ere  considerably  m.ore  elusive.  Ue  v;cre 
aided  by  recognizing  the  di.stinctions  among  politics^l  development,  political 
struct'ure,  and  political  stability.  Data  on  th.c  stability  indices  t'erc 
collected  for  tt.e  period  19^'6-19(S5,  vrith  an  c::pectod  value  calculated  based 
on  the  probability  of  an  event  of  a certain  type  occuringc  during  t!.c  neriod 
in  ouestion.  The  rca.soning  for  this  procccuu'c  is  derived  from  the  assur.’ption 
I'.  ' t the  average  stability  score  for  a state  d’.u’ing  th.e  imeediatoly  ■.  "cdir.;’. 

pe?’iod  provides  the  context  in  whicie  other  sliort  tern  instability  cen  . 's 
ni'.'.y  occur.  Once  again,  then,  \ic  highliglit  the  distinction  botv:een  seructuT-o 
performance.  The  following  variables  ucre  incorporated: 

Political  Development 

(lU)  Humber  of  political  parties; 

1,15)  Horizontal  povrer  distribution; 

( l6)  Local  government  autonomy; 
d ..ructure 

, '-7)  Selection  of  effective  executive; 

(.L'h)  Legislative  effectiveness; 

(j-9)  Legislative  selection; 

, stability 


■; 

i 


1 


(c.O)  Average  number  of  coups  per  year,  19^if-l'd65  (Data  apprey lately 
standardize;!  for  slates  i/ith  loss  ti:an  ^.'0  years  of  data  j ; 


(21)  AvoracG  n'.iraber  of  constitutional  chances  per  year,  19^6-1965 
(Data  appropriately  standardized  for'  states  with  less  than 
20  years  of  data); 

(22)  Average  nunber  of  major  cabinet  chances,  19^6-1965  (Data 
appropriately  standarized  for  states  v/itli  less  than  20  years 
of  data) ; 

(23)  Average  number  of  changes  in  effective  executive,  19^6-1969 
(Data  appropriately  standardized  for  states  with  less  than 
20  years  of  data). 


D.  INITIAL  ANALYTIC  RESULTS 


The  IDA  Project  has  already  initiated  the  analysis  phase  of  research. 
Data  uere  collected  for  the  first  19  variables  for  the  five  year  perica 
bet-\/eon  I966  and  1970.  Data  on  the  U stability  variables  ',’cre  collected 
for  the  period  betuocti  1946  and  1965.  Data  n'crc  ccllcctcd  for  a total  of 
56  states  uhich  fulfilled  the  criterion  of  having  initiated  40  or  '.aore 
events  during  the  five  year  period  under  investigation .5  Table  1 lists 
the  states  in  the  IB/v  data  set. 


1.  Scientific  Inqjlications 

As  noted  earlier,  classification  is  a fundamental  activity  in  o.ny 
scientific  field.  Since  the  state  data  sn  consists  of  23  discrete 
indicators,  it  ■'.ras  doi’ncd  necessary  to  classi.fy  tloesc  variables  inio  e more 
parsimonious  categorisation  scheme.  The  static  Meal  tcch.nique  of  factor 
an-' by  sis  was  selected  as  a suitable  method  for  consolidating  the  indicators 


smaller  number  of  dimensions  or  factors.'’ 
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TW^LE  1 
LIST  OF  STATES 


State 

y/  Code 

Letter  Code* 

Western  Hcriispherc : 

1.  United  States 

002 

USA 

?- . Canada 

020 

CAN 

3 • Cuba 

ouo 

CUE 

U.  Brazil 

ImO 

BRA 

5 . Chile 

155 

CPIL 

Euroije : 

6 . 

United  Kinedon 

200 

ITNK 

7. 

Netherlands 

210 

NTH 

8. 

Belcium 

211 

EEL 

9. 

France 

•'20 

fr:: 

10. 

Spain 

2-30 

11. 

Portucal 

235 

P’OR 

12. 

West  Go  many 

255 

1 • »r 
VJ.  ... 

13. 

East  Germny 

265 

In. 

Poland 

290 

POL 

15. 

Hunf'ary 

310 

16. 

Czechoslovakia 

315 

CZE 

17. 

Italy 

325 

ITA 

18. 

Albania 

339 

ALI 

19. 

Yugoslavia 

345 

YUG 

20. 

Greece 

350 

GRC 

21. 

Cyprus 

352 

CYF 

22. 

Bulgaria 

355 

PUL 

23. 

RiJinanla 

360 

Ru:-; 

24. 

USSR 

305 

USR 

25. 

S\/eden 

330 

26. 

Denmark 

390 

DEN 

Africa ; 

27. 

Ghana 

452 

Gi; 

2u  • 

Uigeria 

475 

N1 

' y • 

Zaire 

4yo 

CC 

30. 

Kenya 

501 

!<’■ 

- • 

Etiiiopia 

530 

EV 

3*. 

South  Africa 

560 

r 

■ 
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Middle  East: 

33. 

Aleeria 

615 

34. 

Iran 

630 

35. 

Turkey 

64  0 

36. 

Iraq 

645 

37. 

United  Arab  Republic 

651 

38. 

Syria 

652 

39. 

Lebanon 

660 

4o. 

Jordan 

663 

4l. 

Israel 

666 

42. 

Saudi  Arabia 

670 

43. 

Yemen 

678 

Asia 

: 

44. 

China 

710 

45. 

South  Korea 

732 

46. 

Japan 

740 

i:7. 

India 

750 

48, 

Pakistan 

770 

49. 

Thailand 

800 

50. 

Cambodia 

811 

51. 

Laos 

<312 

52. 

South  Vietnam 

817 

53. 

Ivlalaysia 

3;?o 

5^!. 

Philippines 

840 

55. 

Indonesia 

850 

Oceania : 

56.  Australia 

900 

;-Jourcc : 


Ruccott  S.in,<'>:r , 


:'.n(i 


Small  (19('^  } 
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Tables  2 and  3 present  the  orthogonal  rotations  for  1966  and  I970. 

The  23  variables  were  clustered  into  four  major  dimensions.  The  four 
factors  accounted  for  72  to  percent  of  the  total  variance.  Con- 
ceptual analysis  posited  that  there  are  three  major  dimensions  of 
interstate  behavior;  economic;  capability;  and  governmental.  The  staois- 
tical  analysis  uncovered  four  dimensions,  v;ith  the  governmental  domain 
split  into  governmental  (political  development  and  political  structure) 
and  political  stability  clusters. 

The  56  states  were  assigned  to  types  by  conducting  a Q-i-actor 
analysis.^  This  tochnique  yields  factors  \;hich  consist  of  groupings  sv'tcs. 
The  loadings  indicate  the  extent  to  which  a particular  state  is  associated 
with  a particular  grouping  of  states. 

The  Q-factor  analysis  results  are  presenced  in  summary  form  in 

8 

Figure  2.  Five  factors  (i.e.,  five  distinct  groupings  of  states)  emerged. 
Among  these  groupings  are:  West  (N=15);  East  (H=10) ■ Third  VJorld  (N=3); 

Developing  (N=8);  and  Poor  (N=9)-  These  factors  acco'onten  for  abouu  76 
percent  of  the  variance.  Six  states  — Thailand,  Ghana,  Kenya,  Greece, 

Saudi  Arabia,  and  Nigeria  — could  not  be  classified. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  social  scientific  research,  the  factor 
analyses  reported  here  rejjresent  a contribution  to  an  extensive  literature 
on  state  attributes.  VJlailc  previous  inruiry  has  specified  three  basic  ditneo' 
sions  of  interstate  variation  --  the  economic,  capa'oilitji , and  political 
dimensions  --  the  inital  factor  analysis  in  this  research  yielded  fciu- 
dimensions.  The  stability  of  this  fovu:-fac oor  solution  and  the  implicati:'..:; 
of  th.is  discrepancy  should  be  pursued  in  fixothcr  rescarcii. 
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TABLE  C 

FACTOR  AI^IALYSIS  OF  STRUCTURAL  ATTRIBUTE  DATA— 19^-6 
ORTHOGCmL  ROTATICK* 


(.Si) 

(-.82) 

(.72) 

(.30) 

(-.84) 

(.08) 

-.14 

-.18 

(.51) 

.19 

(.63) 

(.93) 

.17 

.15 

.20 

.24 

.02 

.30 

.20 

-.10 

-.37 

-.04 

-.08 


.07 

.17 

.04 

-.10 

(.82) 

(.30) 

(.64) 

(.84) 

(.02) 

(.53) 

-.32 

-.00 

-.11 

.21 


15.13'5i 


(.61) 

.12 

.04 

.02 

-.06 

.11 

.16 

-.03 

.00 

-.16 

- 01 


12.22% 


35.49%  25.05% 


22.C6% 


16.54%  100.00% 


*Principal  coaponent  analysis,  communalities  of  1.0  inserted  as 
diagonal  elements.  Parentheses  indicate  loadin';^  > +.50. 


TABLE  3 

FACTCE  ANALYSIS  OF  STRUCTURAL  ATTRIBUTE  DATA— 1970 
ORTHOGOItAL  ROTATICtT* 


FACTOR  I 
Economic 

FACTOR  II 
Governmental 

FACTOR  III 
Capab ility 

FACTOR  IV 
Instability 

Commanality 

1 

(.81) 

.40 

.11 

fo 

o 

.37 

r- 

(-.86) 

-.20 

.10 

-.12 

.80 

3 

(.66) 

-.37 

.24 

-.01 

-63 

U 

(.79) 

1 .30 

.19 

-.24 

.81 

5 

(-.84) 

: -.34 

-.05 

.17 

.85 

f) 

(.86) 

.26 

-.20 

-.23 

.39 

7 

-.14 

.04 

(.76) 

.08 

.61 

n 

-.19 

.19 

(.93) 

-.11 

.95 

9 

(.53) 

.30 

(.72) 

-.24 

.94 

l'^ 

.12 

.02 

(.65) 

-.15 

.76 

n 

(.60) 

.12 

(.74) 

-.19 

.95 

12 

(.92) 

-.02 

.11 

-.15 

.33 

13 

.20 

-.32 

(.59) 

.12 

.50 

ll 

.Oli 

(.78) 

.15 

.03 

.63 

15 

.16 

(.34) 

.04 

-.01 

.73 

.22 

(.71) 

.01 

-.11 

.57 

17 

-.04 

(.79) 

- .Co 

.09 

.63 

1^< 

.34 

(.31) 

.05 

— . l4 

.79 

19 

.10 

.43 

.04 

-.13  i 

2^ 

-.17 

-.17 

-.01 

(.73)  i 

.So 

21 

-.35 

-.03 

.01 

(.77)  i 

.72 

22 

.00  i 

-.15 

-.15 

(.72) 

.56 

23 

-.04 

.14 

-.03 

(.78) 

.63 

^ Total 
Variance 


25  .S<Ylo 


lQ.k&io 


l6.U8% 


11 .6r/. 


72.17% 


% Common 


Variance  35.^7‘/f 


1^.61% 


i6.og> 


lOO.OC.o 


-"-Principal  component  analysis,  comrounalities  of  1.0  inserted  as 
diagonal  elements.  Parentheses  indicate  loadings  >,  _+.50. 
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FIGURE  2 

GRoupn\?as  OF  siates  * 


1 


'i 


— 

West 

i East 

( 

1^ 

• I 


Eelgiuni 

■r? 

• -0 

United  Kingdom 

.731 : Poland 

.38 

USSR 

Si/eden 
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The  Q-analyi'is  ycneratod  five  yroupind-  v-hic’n  clearly  depict  the 
East-West  nnd  devolo]  ei-devolopin/y  distinctions  ir,  international  j.olitics. 

The  diversity  of  the  dcvelopin^j  or  nonaligncu  domain  in  illustrated  by  its 
division  into  three  distinc!  categories  (Third  W'orld,  Developing,  an.d  Poor). 
Comparison  botv/oen  thin  i-ai’ticular  classification  a;id  earlier  empirical 
state  groupings  t.’ould  reveal  a nuniber  of  differences.  For  example.  Banks  and 
Gregg  (1963)  also  om.ployod  Q-factor  analysis  and  generated  a trl  ’hot emeus 
grouping  (pcrscjinlis: , centrist,  and  polyarchic  ty7-es).  Difi’ero^nccs  v;ould 
bo  o.t  tril'utable  to  'M;0  inclusion  of  varying  states,  c'naract-;  ristics  . and 
ter:g.oral  spans.  The  effort  ..o  identify  a sntisfactcry  state  classification 


end  time  t eri^'ils  :.-,v:  been  c::-nsidcred. 


. ?' :lioy-Rel’.-vant  Ir:!]:ldca.tion.' 

Of  trhat  use  nr'  the  finuings  in  Tables  and  3 and  Figitre  f to  rolicy- 
maiiers?  A foreign  teelicy-t "her  isust  de-yl  n.ith  G^gicific  situati  vis  and 
specific  stater;.  Can  general  factors  and  state  groui'inrs  previa:  assistance 
to  those  vdirr  confroni^  concrete  jiroblems  ant  i..ust  s.'ud.tn  ciioicos  in.  ts',:  rsal 


Gociai.  scicnco  research  cannot  del  trate  tiia:  policy  x shoulr;  b- 


r,a  Lt..T.n: 


gulu  lines  at. out  iirobabl  cits  Lee.;  an  i outcomes. 


factor  nnal.yidc  jt.;,;t;lts  tdiicli  uere  discusst-d  in  a cut  ".vy  fasisioii 
r.rtC'Nt j.njr  section  can  1..c  use  i te.  illur;trate  ..he  pot.entia].  relevans 
Ituric  research  rinui.n.'s. 

Pol.icy-maio  rs  ' u'u;  ne<a.r;s'iri].y  redui’.’.  ;;u  u:  h .eotandine  e-'  : 


./sotc'ric  t'crmr;  as  ccunuunal.iti.  s r.:ta  j.oad  Ln; 


; „ hovt  v(T , Ji  , r I an 


realiiis  that  I'actov  analysis  as  a teci’niouo  redness  a matrix  ef  correlations 
(relationships  iieimee-n  variables)  to  a set  of  hiphtr-orher  factors.  In  this 
instance,  four  ractors  can  r.ccoiant  for  (i.e.,  e;-Tlair.  71  to  7^  percent  of 
tlic  loL'al  variance  in;)  .,'3  discrete  variables.  Factsr’  analysis,  a Icc'nnicuo 
■'..'iiic.h  is  used  for  diverse  purposes,  iias  been  cniploycu.  here  as  a dula-r  jductic 
tool.  Instead  of  referring  ..o  four  separate  political  statility  indicators, 
■;;e  can  simply  consider  the  factor  or  dimension  of  political  stabilily.  Th:s 
various  other  attributes  of  states  can  similarly  be  noscribou  in.  a cohornit, 
parsimonious  fashion. 


The  rotate  yro'.srinf'S  iir  Fi;prre  f provihi;  an  nltcrnaoive  to  ermrsidoriny 


NOTES 


i 


! 


L. 


Durinc  the  T'recohinc  patiL:o  of  recoarch,  varlouo  individial::  have 
provided  valuable  advice  or  ascistance  to  che  International  Beh.avior  /n.ajy:  i;, 
Pi’ojcct.  Dorette  Feie.;,  Robert  McCauley,  Paeil  Roroa.  ruil  Helene  F.abir.c- ei!'. 
have  coi.ipotently  perforned  a number  of  c;  icial  data  acccmbly  ar.u  ;u’„.lyr:ic 
taclro.  Axjpreciatic.n  ir,  also  extended  to  Haney  liett  for  typinp  tin,  nanuecrip \ . 
Stephen  J.  Andriole,  a former  Principal  Investigator  contributed  iniuc  . : ' t;, 

to  the  IBA  Pi'oject  a,nd  continues  to  offer  inciplits  and  advice.  Artlnn’  Ban;u.: 
of  the  Center  for  Comparative  Political  Research  at  uhe  State  UniV'.reity  of 
Nee’  York  at  I iiiyh';!,.to::  has  kindly  provided  ns  e;irh  sulstaiitial  arioums  oi' 
data.  Robert  A.Yorjip  of  the  Advanced  Rescarci'.  Projects  Aycricy  has  bce'i  a 
continuiji-';  source  of  a ivice  and  encourarenent . 


The  framework. 


eec  i.n 


and  Hopple  ( 1975a  l/i:>h ) • 


in  Aidriole,  Hilkenfsld, 


‘■■T'nis  perspectiv'"'  has  received  insuffic  j*.  p.t  trrai  rcont  in  'die  ."ciontific 
foroicn  policy  lit  era'!  nr-'' • t;;e  vic^Tcoint  ic  exniici  iy  recoynisei  ■'d:  ;n 
Charles  F.  Hermann  (l; ' y.)  :lt7)  refers  basic  ouul.ities  of  no.'tlons 


. . . which  icay  serc'e  as  parameters  affoc''.  i . ' po'iicncy  of  certain  kliids 
of  varlablris  in  - ec d ai:v'.ny  i'o’'ciyn  pedicy  eoedon,:.''  Genoral.ly  :'ia\jcv;r. 
si, ate  at'^'ribnte  t'U' ■ are  t/-- la'- ■'^d  as  ii'doi'C.n  n-n'i  -'ir  i"" iciior  variabl''? s ; 


SO'^  lli'^  nujiierou;:  • rr  iri(V;l 


(197. ’)■ 

-'r  '')!'  a ■' inensive 


s'eudies  wiiich  are  absoracLed  in  Jones  an  i.  dinyci' 


trea  i.nent  of  tli'.  classii’icatory  scheme^  see? 


■dlkenfeld  (l-'7‘0  an  1 uLlk-n:;- 
*'3ce  also  K<  an  and  I IcGi n.:a 


li  a.nd  J-fcCaul':v  (l97t). 
c (1979)  and  I'killips  and  Ha]d.  (197'  - 


-^The  state  an:',  tcr.iporal  samples  arc  specified  in  detail  in  Hopple 

(1976:13-20). 

6 

Principal  component  analysis  uas  employed;  separate  solutions  were 
computed  for  each  of  the  fii-c  years  from  I966  lo  l-  '/'O. 

^Thc  1.1  C c C X tiiic  tc-cluiieuc  in  international  r;olitics  has  been  rare. 
Russett  (1967)  and  Danr.s  uii.;  Grerpa  (1963)  nave  rrouptcd  states  according  to 
theii'  attributes  ’..’irl-  Q-factor  analysis  v;hilo  Yo’-mc  (197^)  has  used  the 
technique  to  ,proup  suates  accordinc  to  behavioral  ch.racteristics . 

^The  Q, -factor  analysis  was  p^orformed  on  a >6  by  56>  correlation 
natri:':.  ’.;ith  five  fac'tors  extracted  on  an  ortlioiponal  rotatj.on  (oquinax) . 

The  0-':..al;-:'l”  -'ts  -• --v--  a matrix  of  euo  correlations,  where  cac!: 

ota  represented  a jfattorn-maciiitudo  moacuro  of  similarity  between  t';o  state: 


■j 
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^■osho  coa::;  ro  fjJ  ;p  t;  o follo’/iri;;:  subsidiary  •s.donvurr  : 

(l)  'Opc rrd: io.ialir.ocl  b. .fiiitions  hao’c  been  a.osiynca  to  varia'rl  . 
conn  jnont  s , tiio  t;/];olo''o'  of  Rati;.:ns,  and  ti:o  typeioy;,''  of  events,  beer 
c or.ii'jnont  h;;a  tirov  1 ously  been  delineated  ernanotively  and  specific  vcrc:: 
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defined  of  cra  oionally . Tile  ti/o  typolny;ies  iiave  been  converted  iron  c :;i- 


coptual  to  I'oasiirablc  lihcviononn . 

( f ) Pr  0 V i o i y c o licet  e d da  1 a : 


b’-’on  a:;so::ible!l. 


(3)  Data  asseinb.ly  operations  are  bciny  co!:.p'lc  cod . Some  nev.'  data, 
priniarily  psycholo'-ical  in  nature;  vill  be  t/ncrated. 

('■)  The  final  cask  of  the  second  year  has  i'oen  bis;  desiyniny  and  tecti;: 
02'  data  iiandiin/i  coi.puter  pro^ranc . This  i--  nr.  o'evi-uo  i-reccndition  -'or 
t!':o  iiyr O'ldiecis  tenilny  rhici:  ’lill  bo  the  .’ocuo  tin;  tnlrd  year  of  rc.icarcii 
ac  t ,iv  1 l.y . 
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* P AG  E''*'.**  Entefit) 


A CQmjirehensive  framework  for  describing  and  analysing  international 
Iciiavior  yias  been  constructed  and  refined.  Interrelationships  between 
Certain  factors  have  been  posited  within  two  contexts;  international  source 
;uii  di-cision-making  behavior,  and  different  situations  .-uid  nations. 

Each  factor  has  been  converted  into  an  actual  variable.  Data  have  been 
assembled  for  the  various  factors  which  pertain  to  scarce  analysis  and  process 
cmal;,'Gis:  (l)  psychological;  {2)  political;  (3)  societal;  (i)  interstate; 

tuid  (5)  global.  Nations  have  been  classified  on  the  basis  of  three  dimensions; 
(1)  economic;  (2)  governmental;  arid  (3)  capability.  Data  have  already  been 
assembleLi  for  % nations  for  the  period  from  I966  to  I97O,  The  ARPA-supported 
World  Event  Interaction  Sum/ey  conju'Lscs  the  events  liata  set. 

Year  'Ibree  will  be  devoted  to  analysis.  lireliminaiy  analysis  of  the  nation 
data  set  has  already  been  initiated.  This  analysis  will  be  extended  and  the 
other  factors  will  be  incorporated  during  the  third  year. 

While  the  IBA  Project  will  compile te  the  construction,  refinement,  and 
analysis  of  the  framework,  other  researchers  can  employ  the  framework  for  both 
basic  research  (e.g.,  tlieoretical  inquiry)  and  p'Olicy-relevant  research 
(c.g.,  crisis  analysis). 
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